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Importen Goons, It was only afew days since, 
though we had industriously sought for it, that we 
could obtain the last official aecount published of 
the “importations of the United States”—which is, 
for the year ending Sept. 50, 1816; and consider 
ing it, in many respects, as a very important docu- 
ment, we have hastened to présent its aggregate 
statement,* as being amply sufficient all for ordinary 

urposés. To this, by the generous aid of a mer- 
cantile friend, we have the pleasure to add a very 
interesting estimate of the value of the articles im- 
ported (not given in the official publication) to. 
gether with a summary statement of their actual 
cost to the people ofthe United States. We ven- 
ture to say that this estimate and summary are as 
nearly correct as they can be—for the gentleman 
did not depend only, upon his own clear tecollec- 
tions of facts, but also referred to many prices- 
current of the year before he put down the average 
value of any article given. We therefore, assume 
the whole as data that may be relied upon.—Oa 
this important subject, an essay of considerable 
length is prepared for the press, but which of neces- 
sity, with a great quantity of otber matter, is post- 
poned till next week—wien we shall publish a sup- 
plementary sheet to keep pace with the multiplication of 
our materials. We have yet much to say on bank. 
ing—which, we learn from many quarters, is com- 
mitting dreadful ravages an the people, But there 
is good reason to believe that caution is beginning 
to be esteemed as the parent of security. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman who had remit- 


ted to the editor a bill of the “Independent manufac- 
turing company of Baltimore.” 


*I am exceedingly sorry that I happened to remit 
%& you a note of “no value” It had all the exteriors 
of genuineness about it—“five rags,”’ a pretty pic- 
ture, the usual quantity of officers who could write 
their names in a passable hagd—with ‘‘chartered 
by the state of Maryland,” proudly displayed on a 
flag-staff. In a word, as much of a specie-paying 
appearance as any ef its kindred, and would be as 


likely to pass through the world as creditably as 


any rag amongst them, but for such ill-fated wights 
as yourself, who have croaked evil of them for the 
last twelve months. I wonder that they have not 
an instinctive dread of you!” : 


[A vast number of counterfeit or fictitious notes 
are spread through the United States—they are 
chiefly circulated by travelling merchants from the 
eastward, that trade in any thing; who have been 
geen frequently in this city to barter their goods 
for paper having the appearance of bank-bills, but 
known to them to be of “zo \ .Jue;” and this kind 
of traffic constilutes a very profitable part of their 
business. 1p tines so prodigal of crime as to mo- 
ney-méking, as the present, the only safety of the 
people, who do not handle many bank-notes—is, 
peremptorily to refuse every one that they do not 


know to be genuine, if offered by an irresponsible 
person. ] 
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“Our tables—pressed into four pages, are a full 
and perfect copy of she official aggregate statement, 
which occupies fifty three agtave puges! 

Von, NV.-—e Lb. ! 





Anether letter to the editor says— 

“This section of the country has suffered much 
from banks—no less than four bave existed in our 
little village of only about 4000 inliabitants—but 
we rejoice that the law has taken hold of one of 
them; another is about to be withdrawn; and we 
therefore anticipate the happy period when we 
shall have only two more than we stand in need of!” 


A member of congress, writing to his friend in Baltis 
more, and referring to the editor of the Register, 
says— 

“Can you or he tell me how we are to reform the 
currency of the country, I mean the rag currency. 
| out-rode the credit of the paper I started wit 
and had to turn broker, and exchanged it with tra- 
vellers going westward—for paper on banks situat- 


ed to the eastward, the credit of which they had 
also out-rode.” , 
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The message of the president is a very plaia 
state paper—and every one will be able to under 
stand it—without comment. It leads us to expect 
many highly important documents,which shail be in- 
serted in the Raeister with all the posszd/e despatch 
that can be attached to a weekly period of ptiblica- 
tion. And as those things are of the first interest 


to the people, they shall be preferred to every thing 
else, until they are disposed of. 


CP To posimasters. The editor of the Werte 
Register gratefully ecknowledges occasional no- 
tices from po*tmasters, of some of his papers not 
Being talsen out of their offices, in consequence of 
the decease or removal of persons to whom they 
were addressed. We again insert the directions of 
the postmaster general on this subject to remind 
any, if any there be, that it is as well an act of 
duty as of courtesy, to give editors of papers such 
information: 

GENERAL POST-OFFICE, Nov. 16, 1816. 

The several postmasters are hereby required, 
whenever a person, to whom a newspaper is ad- 
dressed, ceases to take it out of the post-office, to 
advise the editor of the paper thereof; and to add, 
if known, whether the person is dead, moved away, 
or merely refuses. The mail is burthened with 
many newspapers, which are a loss to the proprie- 
tors, as well as the public. 

R. J. MEIGS, jun. 
Post Master General. 


FP While on this subject we may express our 
astonishment at the late uncommonly frequent in- 
terceptions, or interruptions of the Rrersrsr, when 
passing to those for whow it is destined; and will 
sincerely thlrank any one that can give us a clue to 
discover its cause. We have alsa to regret, that 
although our paper is packed with its usual care~ 
in a better manner, perhaps, than any other in the 
United States, that is latterly much damaged ia 
the mail—several times even between Baltimore 
and New York. Having been generally, as well 
served in this important concern as we could have 
expected, we must confess we do not nnderstand 
why so many just complaints should at this time 
exist. Weare sure that the fault does not he ia 
the post-office licre, 
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Letters from South America. 


Br H. M Bnacxennines. 


Buenos Ayres. 

I had no sooner been comfortably settled in my 
Indgings, than I felt impatient to take a stroll 
through the town. The streets are straight, and 
regular, like those of Montevideo, a few of them 
are paved, but hollow in the middle. The houses 
are pretty generally two stories high, with flat roofs, 
and for the most part, plaistered on the out side; 
which, without doubt, at first, improved their ap 
pearance, but by time and neglect, they have be- 
come somewhat shabby. There are no elegant 
rows of buildings as in Philadelphia, or New York, 
but many are spacious, and all take up much more 
ground than with us. The reason of this, is, that 
they have large open courts or varandas both in 
front and rear, which are called patios. These pa- 
tios, are not unlike our yards enclosed by a w:.I! or 
railing; their dwellings for the most part, properly 
compose three connected buildings, forming as 
many sides of a square; the wall of the adjoming 
house making up the fourth. In the centre of the 
front building there is a gate-way, and the rooms 
on either hand as we enter, are in general, occu 
pied as places of business, or merchants’ compting 
rooms; the rear building, is usually the dining 
room, while that on the left, or the right, (as it may 
happen,) is the sitting room or parlor. The patio, 
is usually paved with brick, and sometimes with 
marble, and is a cool and delightful place. Grape 
vines are planted round the walls, and at this sea- 
son, are loaded with their fruit. The houses have 
as little wood as possible about them; both the 
first and second floor, having brick pavements; 
fire engines are therefore unknown, together with 
that uneasiness from this angry element when once 
master, somuch felt in our cities. There are no 
chimnies, but those ofkitchens. Atvall the windows 
there is a light iron gratng, which projects about ore 
foot; probably a remnant of Spanish jealousy. The 
compactness of the town,the flatness of the roofs,the 
incombustibility of the houses, the open court yards 
which resemble the area of forts, and the iron gra- 
tings, constitute a complete fortification, and I do 
no! know a worse situation in which an enemy could 
be than mone of these streets. It is not surprising 
that a city so well fortified,should have so effect uaily 
resisted the army of twelve thousand men under gen, 
Whitelock. The only mode by which it could be 
assailed, would be by first obtaining a complete 
command of the country around it, and of the river 
in front. This would require a greater effort than 
Spain can make, even if she were to abandon all her 
other colonies, and unite for the. special purpose, 
ait ihe forces she is able to spare. out of her Spanish 
dominions. 

Biri little attention is paid the cleanliness of the 
streets; in one of the front streets, where there was 
no pavement, I cbserved several deep mud holes; 
into these, dead cats and dogs are sometimes 
thrown, from too much imdolence to carry them 
out of the way. The side walks are very narrow 
and imbad repair; this is better than at Rio Janiero, 
where there are none at all. Fobserved however, as I 
wen: aiong,anumber of convicts as I took them tobe, 
engaged in mending the bad places already mention- 
el. In these particulars, was very much remind. 
ed of New Orleans; in fact, in many other points, I 
ovs-rved a striking resemblance between the two 
cies 1 cam say but little for the police, when com. 
pared to our towns; but this place, manifests a still 
greater superiority over R.o Janiero; and many im. 
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portant improvements, that have been introduced 
within a few years past, were pointed out tome. I 
should hike to see, however, some trouble bestowed 
in cleaning those streets that are paved, and in pav.- 
ing the rest; as well as in freeing the fronts of their 
houses from the quantity of dust collected where. 
ver it can find a resting place. 


_ But it is time to speak of the inhabitants of the 
cily, and of the people who frequent it. And here, 
whether illusion, or reality, I shall not take upon me 
to say, but certain it is, I had not walked far, be- 
fore I felt myself 1m a LaNn oF FREEDOM. There 
was an independence, and ingenuousness in the car- 
risge, and an expression in the countenances of 
those I met, which reminded me of my own country; 
an air of freedom breathed about them, which 
I shall not attempt to describe. All I can say, is, 
that I felt the force of that beautiful thought of 
Moore, in his Lalla Rookh; 


who, with heart and eyes 
Could walk where liberty had been, nor see 
The-shining foot prints of her deity; 

Nor feel those god-like breathings in the air, 
Which mutely told her spirit had been there?” 





I saw nothing but the plainness and simplicity of 
of republicanism; in the streets there were none but 
plain citizens, and citizen soldiers; some of the 
latter, perhaps, shewing a little of the coxcomb, 
and others exhibiting rather a militia appearance, not 
the less agreeable to me on that account. In fact, I 
could almost have fancied myself in one of our own 
towns, judging by the dress ard appearance of the 
people whom [ met. Nothing can be more differ- 
ent than the population of this place, from that of 
Rio. I saw no one bearing the insignia of nobility, 
except an old crazy man, followed by a train of 
rogueish boys. There were no palanquins, or rat- 
tiing equipages; in these matters there was much 
less luxury and splendor, than with us. The fe- 
mules, instead of being immured by jealousy, are 
permitted to walk abroad and breathe the air. The 
supreme director, has no grooms, gentlemen of the 
bed chamber, nor any of the train which appertains 
to royalty, nor has his wife any maids of honor; his 
household is much more plain than most of the pri- 
vate gentlemen of fortune in our own country; it is 
true, when he rides out to his country seat, thirty 
miles off, he is accompanied by half a dozen horse- 
men, perhaps a necessary precaution considerin 
the times, and which may be dispensed with on the 
return of peace; or perhaps, a remnant of anti-ree 
publican barburity which will be purged away by 
the sun of a more enlightened age; indeed, I am 
informed, that the present director, lives in a style 
of much greater simplicity than any of his prede 
cessors. 


If I was to stop here, however, I should not give 
a faithful picture of the appearance to a stranger, 
of the populatien of Buenos Ayres; the mixture of 
negroes and mulattoes, is by no means remarkable, 
not as great, perhaps, as in Baltimore, and the pro- 
portion of military, such as we might have seen in 
one. of our towns during the last war, with the ex- 
ception of the black troops, which in this city con- 
s‘itute a principal part of the regular force. But 
there are other figures which enter into the pic- 
ture, and gives a different cast to the whole from 
any thing I have seen. The modern European and 
North American population, and } will add South 


American, which differs but little from the others, 


was set off bya strange mixture of antiquity, and abo 
riginal rudeness, Buenos Ayres may very justly be 
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cofipared tothe bust of a beautiful female, piaced 

upon a pedestal of rude tinshapen stone. Great 

numbers of gauchos, and other country people, are 

seen in the streets, and always on horse-back; and 

as there prevails a universal passion for riding, the 

number of horses is very great. The European 

mode of caparisoning, is occasionally seen, but 

most usuaily the bridle, saddle, &c. would be re- 

garded as curiosities by us. The stirrups of the 

guachos, are so small, as to admit little more than 

the big toe of the rider, who makes a very grot- 
tesqne figiire with hislong flowing poncho. This is 
a kind of striped cotton, or woolen rug, of the 
manufacture of the country, fine or coarse, accord- 
ing to the purse of the wearer, with nothing but a 
slitin the middle, through which the head is thrust; 
it hangs down perfectly loose, resembling some- 
what, a waggoner’s frock. In rain, it answers the 
the purpose of a big-coat, and in hot weather, is 
placed on the saddle. It is also used for sleeping 
on, as the indians do their blanket. It is possible 
after all, that this singularity of dress, may not 
make any great difference inthe man. There is 
nothing remarkable in the complexion or features, 
excepting where there happens to be a little dash 
of the Indian. ‘There is more of indolence, and va 

cancy, (if | may use the word) in the expression of 
their countenances,and an uncouth wildness in their 
appearance; but it-must be remembered, that we also 
of the north, are reproached by Europeans for our 
carelessness of time, and’our lazy habits. These gau- 
chaos, igenerally observed, clustered about the pul- 

perias, or grog shops, of which there are great num- 
bers in the city and suburbs; these people frequently 
drink and carouse on horse-back; while the horses 
of those that are dismounted, continue to stand still 
without being fastened, as they are all taught to do, 
and champing the bit. These carousing groups, 
would afford excellent subjects fur Flemish paint- 
ers. The horses though not of a large size, are all 
finely formed; I do not recollect a single instance, 
in which I did not remark good limbs, and head, 
and neck. The gauchos are often bare footed, and 
bare legged; or instead of boots, make use of the 
skin of the bind legs of the horse; the joint answer- 
ing the purpose of a heel, and furnishing a very 
cheap kind of Suwarrow. 

I must refer you to Pike’s journal of his tour 
through New Spain, for a more particular account 
of this class of people, who will probably long con- 
tinue to preserve their habits. It is really sur 
prising, how little difference there is in the cha- 
racter and manners of the Spanish Amrerican pea. 
santry, all over this vast continent, and resembling 
nothing that is to be seen in Europe. ‘The Ameri- 
can is a much more free, independent and proud 
spirited man. ‘lhe facility of obtaining food has 
a vast influence on human character. I have be- 


fore made the same remark of the French and Eng-| 


lish. There certainly must be some cause to pro- 
duce this similarity; whatever that may be, it has 
escaped the notice of travellers. Humboldt, who 
has treated philosophically of the American cha- 
racter, has not attempted an explanation of this 
phenomenon. Even our cotintrymen are distin- 
guished here from the English by the natives, 
without being able to specify in what the difference 
consists. But 1 have been giving you a picture of 
Buenos Ayres; I must, therefore, wave these spe- 
culauons for some other opportunity. 1 must, 
however, caution you, not, to take up an idea, that 
ail the inhabitants of the country, are similar to 
these that I have been describing under the name of 





gauchos; though they form a very considerable pro- 
portion. There is nothing in which travellers err 
so much, asin making their observations too gene- 
ral; and what is strange and new to us, is very apt 
by engrossing too much our attentiomy to deceive 
us into a belief that it constitutes the sole or prin- 
cipal characteristic of a country—witness the story 
of the red-haired people of a certain province in 
France, ! 

The freedom of foreign intercourse, with the in. 
troduction of foreign goods at low prices, and the 
augmented price in the produce of the country, I 
have no doubt, have already been productive of im- 
portant effects on their character, and it is not im- 
possibie, that in time, they may be made to dress 
and look like other christians. 

Besides the clumsy carts of which 1 have before 
spoken, and the class of people that I have just 
described, my attention was much attracted by the 
appearance of the great ox waggons, used in the 
trade with the interior. They are of an enormous 
size, and are the most clumsy contrivance imagina- 
ble. Five or six of these in a line, are sometimes 
seen groaning along the street, the wheels making 
a noise, like the gates on their hinges of Milton’s 
pandemonium. The waggoners use no tar to pre- 
vent them from making this harsh noise, as they 
say it is music to the oxen. These are in general, 
uncommonly large, and the finest that I ever saw, 
Their yokes, in proportion, are as ponderous as the 
Waggon, and in drawing nothing is used but the raw 
hide strongly twisted. In fact, this is the ouly 
kind of gears, or traces, used for all descriptions 
ofcsrriages. To each of these enormous waggons 
there are generally at least three drivers. One sits 
in the waggon, with along rod or goad in his hand, 
and above his head, suspended in slings, there is a 
bamboo or cane, at least thirty feet in length, as 
supple as a fishing rod, so that it can occasionally 
be used to quicken the pace of the foremost pair 
of oxen, which are fastened to the first, by a long 
trace of twisted hide. The interval between the 


different pairs of oxen, is rendered necessary by - 


the difficulty of crossing small rivers, whose bot. 
toms are bad, and which are subject to sudden ris. 
es. Another driver tukes his seat on the yoke, 
between the heads of the second pair of oxen, be- 
ing also armed with a goad, with its point turned 
backwards; there was something exceedingly ludi- 
crious to mé,in the appearance of this last; his bare, 
brawny legs dangling in the air, and nothing but a 
foided sheep skin to sit upon; yet content or rather 
inanity, was pictured in his countenance. Be. 
sides these two, there is a third on horsebsck, 
armed in the same manner. If such an exhibition 
were to pass through one of our streets with its 
slow and solemn movement, and musical groanings, 
I doubt not, but it would attract as much attention 
as half a dozen elephants, 

As this is the fruit season, a great number of 
people were crying peaches up and down the street, 
but on horseback with large panniers made of the 
taw hides ofoxen, oneach side Milk in large tin 
cannisters, was cryed about in the samie way, and 
as they were;carried in a tolerable trot, | expected 
every moment to hear the cry changed to that of 
butter, As I moved along towards the great 
square, a part of which is the principal market 
place (immediately in front of the éastle, or govern- 
ment house) there appeared to be a great throng 
of people. I met some priests and friars, but by 
ho means as many as [ expected, and nothing like 
the number I met at tie Jaucire. There are per- 
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Ymps, fewer :ponasteties, and convents in Buenos 
Ayres than in any Spanish town in the world. But 
as things are very much judged of by comparison, 
it is highly probable that if I had not touched at 
the place before mentioned, and kad come directly 
here from ene of our cities, 1 should have considered 
the number of the regular and secular clergy, very 
considerable. It must be constantly kept in view, 
that in order to judge of these people fairly, we 
are to compare them with Spanish or Portuguese, 
and look at what they have been, not to the state of 
things in the United States. . The dress of the se- 
cnlars when in their cannonicals, is like that of the 
episcopal clergy, except that they wear a broad 
quaker hat.. The monks and friars are easily distin- 
guished by their tabit of coarse cloth or flannel, girt 
round the waist, and with a cowl or hood behind. 
In speaking of the catholic clergy, we who know 
litthe about them, are very much in the habit of con- 
founding these two classes. They are very differ- 
ent, both in character and appearance. The secu- 
lurs are necessarily: men of education, and living 
and mingling in society, participate in the feelings 
of the people, and cannot avoid taking part in tem- 
poral affairs. Phe monks on the contrary, are gre- 
gariovs, not dispersed through the society, but 
shut up in their convents and monasteries, and not 
permitted to mingle in the affairs of the world.— 
From the first it is natural to expect liberality and 
inteiligence, as well as from other christian clergy; 
but in the latter, it would not be surprising, to find 
superstition und ignorance. 


On approaching the market place, as it was still 
early in the day, [ found that the crowd had not en- 
tirely dispersed. There is no market house, or 
staJls, except in the meat market, situated on one 
corner of the square which fronts on the plaza. 
Every thing offered for sale, was spread on the 
ground. Fcan say but little in favor of the ap- 
pearance of cleanliness; dirt and filth, appeared to 
have a prescriptive right here. One, who had never 
seen any other than a Philadelphia market, can 
form no idea of the condition of this place. To 
make amends, it is admirably supplied with all 
the necessaries, and delicacies, that an abundant 
snd fruitful country can afford, Beef, muttoa, 
fowls, game, &c. with a variety of excellent fish, 
were here in great plenty, and for prices, which in 
our markets would be considered very low. Beef 
particularly, is exceedingly cheap and of a superi 
or quality; 1% is the universal dish; chiefly roasted. 
Absolute want, is scarcely known in this country, 
any more than with us.—As I passed by the huck- 
sters stalis, they presented a mucb richer display, 
than any I bad been accustomed tosee. Here, ap- 
‘ples, grapes, oranges, pomegranates, peaches, figs, 
pine-npples, water-melons, were mingled in fair 
profusion. 


The pl«za, or great square, is at least twice as 
large asthe state house yard in Philadelphia, and 
is unequally divided into two parts, by an edifice, 
jong and low, which serves as a Kind of bazaar, or 
place of shops, with a corridor on each side the 
witole tength, which often serves asa shelter for 
the market people. At these shops, or stores, 
whic! are pretty well supplied, they can niake their 
purchases, without the trouble of wandering 
through the town. The space between this and 
the fort, is that appropriated for the market. The 
oppasite side, which is much larger, js a kind of 
filuce 2 arms; and fronting the building just spo- 
ken of, aud which mtercepts the view of the fort, 


there is a very fine edifice called the Cabildo, or 
town house, somewhat resembling that of New Ors 

leans, but much larger. In this building, the courts. 
hold their sessions, and the offices are kept. The 

city council, or cabildo, also sit here, and business 

of all kinds relating to the police, is here transact- 

ed. Near the centre of the square, a neat pyramid 

has been erected, commemorative of the revolution, 
with four emblematic figures, one at each corner, 

representing justice, science, liberty and America; 

the whole enclosed with a light railing. 


The shops, or stores, as far as I observed, in my 
perambulation through the city, are all on a very 
small scale, and make no shew as in our towns. 
There are but few signs, and those belong chiefly 
to foreigners; such as sastre, botero, my Bt &c, de 
Londres; taylor,bootmaker,shoemaker from London. 
The greater part of the trades which are now 
flourishing here, particularly hatters, black smiths, 
and many others that I might enumerate, have been 
established since the revolution; the journeymen 
mechanics are chiefly half Indians and mulattoes. 
The wages ofan American, or English journeyman, 
are higher than inany part of the world: fifteen 
hundred, or two thousand dollars, per-annum, I am 
told are very commonly given. There are other 
squares through the town, besides the one already 
mentioned, in which markets are held. There are 
also large yards, or corrals, which belong to the 
city, and are hired to individuals for the purpose of 
confining droves of cattle. I observed several 
large wood yards, in which there were immense 
piles of peach limbs, tied into bundles or faggots, 
together with timber and firewood brought from 
Paraguay or the Brazils. 


_— 


In receding from the river towards the country, 
the streets wear a much more mean appearance; 
being very dirty, and apparently much neglected, 
while the houses seldom exceed one story in 
height, and built of brick scarcely half burnt. In 
walking from the front streets, we seemed to be 
transferred at once, to some half civilized village, 
a thousand miles in the interior. Every where in 
the skirts of the town, much of the Indian race is 
visible, generally avery poor, harmless and indo-' 
lent people. They commonly speak nothing but 
Spanish, and but for their complexion, and inani- 
mate countenances, they could not be distinguish- 
ed from the lower orders of the Spanish Americans, 
such as the laborers, carters, countrymen, gauchos, 
&c. It would be worth enquiring into the cause, 
why none of the aboriginies are found in this man- 
ner near any of our towns, which possess the popu- 
lation and opulence of Buenos Ayres. Ht surely 
does not arise from their having been treated with 
more kindness here, or more pains having been 
taken in their civilization; or because the nations 
in the vicinity were more numerous. I am inclined 
to attribute it to two causes; the first is, that the 
early settlers on this river were soldiers, and hav- 
ing few Spanish women with them, they were com- 
péiled like the Romans, to procure wives from their 
neighbors, which laid the groundwork for a more 
friendly intercourse between them and the natives; 
and this continued, even after the flourishing state 
of the colony; enticed emigrants of both sexes from 
oid Spain. Orit may be that those Indians are ofa less 
wild and untamable character, than those of North 
America. But the principal reason, is the number of 
Indians that have found their way hither, from the 
missions of Paraguay since the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, and also from the provinces of Peru, where 
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they were a civilized people on the first discovery 
and conquest. In forming our ideas of the abo- 
rigines of South America only by what we know of 
these of the north, we may be led astray.—Against 
Indians and Spaniards, we have strong prejudices 
in the United States; the man of sense should en- 
deavor to rise above them. 

On my way back to the hotel, I met a party of 
twenty or thirty pampas Indians on horseback, who 
had come to town for the purpose of bartering 
skins for such things as they wanted. They excit- 
ed no curiosity as they rode along the street, al- 
though tricked out with their nosebobs. and earbobs, 
and except the poucho, which they wore, entirely 
naked. They were rather taller, and more square 
shouldered than ours, but their physiognomy was 
very nearly the same. ek 

At this season of the year, many of the principal 
inhabitants are still in the country, to which they 
retire for a few months, until the approach of cool 
weather. This is probably the most pleasant sea- 
son of the year, but the climate is seldom other- 
wise; the range of the thermometer, rarely exceeds 
fifty degrees, and hardly ever rises within ten de- 
grees as high as with us. In the vast plains, or 
pampas, which stretch from the margin of the ri- 
ver almost to the footof the Cordilleras, where 
there isno shadeor shelter, or next to none, the 
heat of the sun is said tobe very oppressive; tra- 
vellers therefore lay by in the middle of the day. The 
habit of the siesta, which prevails so universally in 


this country, is perhaps an excuse for this loss of 


time. It wasnow tbe hour here for this indul 

gence, and the change from the busy populous city, 
of a sudden, to the silence and loneliness which 
takes place on those occasions, was peculiarly 
striking. The inhabitants generally dine between 
one and two o’clock, and soon after, retire to take 
their evening’s nap, which usually lasts until five 
or six, at which hour, the devotees go to vespers, 
or evening prayers, in the churches. I saw, howe- 
ver, a greater number of persons in the streets, 
than I had expected, and Iam told that of lete 
years, the habit has been sensibly decreasing. It 
was formerly a saying that during the seista, none 
but dogs and foreigners were to be seen in the 
street. This is no longer true; the increase of bu- 
siness, and active employments, having a good deal 
broken in upon a custom, which cou!d only owe its 
origin to that indolence which commonly proceeds 
from a want of incentive to action. Such an in. 
centive, must certainly have been furnished by the 
animated scenes of their revolution, and by the 
numerous and important changes which it has pro- 
duced. In very hot climates, as in the West Indies, 
and the greater part of South America, there may 
be some reason for thus reposing in the middle of 
the day; the intense heat of the sun, rendering it 
unpleasant and dangerous, to labor in the open 
fields, and the morning and evening affording suf- 
ficient time for them to do all their work. Previ- 
dence, perhaps, in equalizing the benefits of nature, 
has decreed that the people should here be oir- 
cumscribed in their pursuits by the heat of sum- 
mer, as in other countries by the coldness of the 
Winter. Without such dispensations, the advanta- 
ges would be too great on the side of the warm 
climates. The climate of Buenos Ayres, however, 
is not such as to render it necessary toavoid the 
sun in the heat of the day. It resembles very 
much, that to the south of the Mississippi, in our 
Louisiana district of Texas, altbough not quite so 
warm m summer, nor yet so cold in winter. The 


| 


south-west winds of the winter, are exceedingly 
piercing; although there is very seldom snfficient 
cold to encrust the water with ise; but the frequent 
rains which fall at this season. renders it damp and 
chilly, as at New Orleans. The climate of the 
southern latitudes, although they. do not accord 
with the same degrees north ofthe equator, in the 
eastern hemisphere, are yet several degrees warm- 
er than in North America. This place is situated 
in about 35° south, and ought therefore, to corres- 
pond with the climate of Norfolk. But lees cold 
is felt here, than in Charleston or New Orleans. 
This is an important consideration, with respect to 
the territory of the republic, tothe southward of 
this place. Molina, the historian of Chili, has taken 
pains to disprove in his work to which I would re- 
fer you, the prevalent idea of the excessive cold of 
Patagonia. I think it highly probable, that a8 hich 
south, as latitude 50°, the climate is at least a5 
mild as that of Philadelphia. Gn some other oc. 
casion, when I come to speak of the geogrephy of 
this vast country, I will sav more on this subject. 

Buenos Ayres, from its logal advantages, which 
are similar to those of New Orleans, (with the ex- 
ception of its harbor,) near the mouth of a vast ti- 
ver, which with its branches traverses a country 
capable of supporting fifty millions of souls, mus: 
become some day orother a great city. There is 
no other town in South America whose position is 
any way to be compsred with it. Besides its ad- 
vantages as a great emporium for the interior pro- 
vinces, it is favourably situated fora trade with 
Brazils, the West Indies, Europe, the cape of Good 
Hope and Asia. The assertion of Dupradt, that 
neither Tyre, nor Carthage, nor Rome, had higher 
destinies than this city, is not exaggerated. This 
place, for nearly two hundred years from its foun- 
dation, being completely denied its natural advan- 
tages, by the wretched policy of Spain, and harass- 
ed by the incursions of the pampas Indians, con- 
tinued to be of little importance. In fact, its growth 
can be dated little further back than forty years, 
when these provinces with the addition of those in 
Upper Peru, were ereated info a vice-royalty, of 
which it become the capital, and the commercial 
restrictions imposed by Spain, were sleckened in 
many important particulars. From that time 
Buenos Ayres, becoming the deposit of the valuable 
products of Peru, of Paraguay, and at the same 
time theseat of an important branch of the East 
India trade, increased in population and weaith, 
with unexampled rapidity. But within the last 
last ten years, its advantages have been incalcula- 
bly diminished, having been compelled to support 
a bloody, and expensive war, for its existence. It 
bas had nothing but its present free, and unshacks, 
led trade with ail the world, to counterbalance the 
privation of those advantages, to which it owed its 
rise. Wish Paraguay and the provinces of Peru, 
an intercourse and trade, can searcely be said to 
exist; and with Chili, for some years there was 
none atall. Under these circumstances it was not 
to be expected, that Buenos Ayres should do any 
thing more than remain stationary. It does not ap- 
pear as prosperous and flouristiing as Rio; bit T ob. 
served no striking marke of decay; on ihe contrary, 
the town appears to be full of people, though not 
overflowing, aad business seems to be brisk. When 
we consider the efforts and sacrifices, which the 
city has made, it is only surprising, that it should 
not wear moregthe apnearance of exhaustion. I am 
informed; that within a few years past its popula- 
tion has even increased. 
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fh 1} 5 ‘Portugal and om : 3,362) 5,566) : 1,113} 45) Sil} ive: 6 C; Ss}: ft «12,969] . 94s 
5 italy - : = ot 9,334, Se Oe tle ae Gy ; . : | 10) 1,523,742) 85,634 66 
= ‘Triest and other Anatzien ports ; ; : : ' 365 ee 407 155): 7? :. | 10,354,068) 717, 664; —: 
cy ,Lurkey, Levant, &c. - ; 4,193: : : | 1,085]: , : : | 19,423,983) 1,227,984: 2,44 
= & {China . 3 z : . . : : : ; : : 2,032 i : ° 1,140,520] 64,292! 1,03: | 
& All other countries - a ; : ae : ‘ * : : : : : F? : : : 
g| 7,332) 3,246 : i ; : " - ‘ : ‘ : 
| 4 ti. eee 71.0 aoe ‘i 48 ; eae a : 4 
oomet se ti 1,055 57,788 2,456,486 . ‘ : : 218,512 14,831 : 
130,154] 2 : . satieliell 
130,154| 2,643! 11,739| 2511 76,651,848! 5,486,038'53585¢} 
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Summary statement of the Importations into the United States, from 1st Oct 1815, to 30th Sep 
_ with the valuation thereof in the U States, 


i tember 1816, 
at the time of importation, exclusive of the Duties:— 








































































































.Quantity of the goods that paid specific duties. Aver. rate! Value of all the goods imported, that paid 
of current duty: 
———-— val. when Sona 
‘iain Forei Total. se at Amati Forei Total 
vessels. vesse ‘fof duty. vessels. wake wae 
mr ™ _ - = nae Se eee ——e, 
| $ ra) S 
+ — Goods at 74 pr. et ad. val.J-———- 439,000} 102,000 541,060 
-_ ditto 15 pr. ct. ditto} -——--{ 4,811,000] 625,000) 5,436,000 
me ditto 20 pr. ct. dittoi————] 4,279,000} 654,000) 4,933,000 
ieee, RE eit ditto 25 pr.ct. ditto! ——-| 65,679,000} 6,126,000} 69,805,000 
oat ditto 30 pr. ct. ditto} -———-} 16,055,000} 2,119,000} 18,172,000 
ditto 33 13 pr. ct.dittolh——--] 395,000] wircenusueed 395,000 
ditto 40 pr. ct. ditto}—-j 827,000} 192,000} 1,019,000 
gC * 1} 90,483,000} 9,818,000!100,301,000 
ts, —_—. 
26,000 ps. 26,000/Duck,(that p’d spe’f. d’t.)} 18 468,000}  ..ssessseeaee 468,000 
284,000 31,000 gals.) 315,00C\Wine, Madeira, 2 50: 769,000 78,000 787,000 
143,000} 27,000 170,000|___ French, in bottles,} 2 286,000} 54,000} 340,000 
~ 251,000 33,000 284,000 Sherry, St. Lucar,} 1 20) 301,000 40,000 341,000 
3,029,000} 435,000 3,464,000 all other in casks, 50] 1,515,000} 217,000} 1,732,000 
529,000] 79,000 608,000 Spirits, from grain, 70| = 371,000 55,000! 426,000 
3,943,000} 2,360,000 6,303,000; Rum(a75)br. (435) 95; 4,087,000} 1,900,000) 5,987,000 
* 6,493,000] 2,001,000 8,494,000 Molasses, 50} 3,247,000} 1,000,000} 4,247,/:00 
151,000} 118,000 269,000) Ale and Porter, 60 91,000 71,000 162,000 
59,000 4,000 63,009) Olive oil, 1 59,000 4,000 63,000 
419,000 lbs. | 419,000/Tea, Bohea, . 40; = 168,000} osu 168,000 
714,000 1,000 715,000 Souchong, 55 Ss gattania 393,000 
26,000 ; 26,000; Imp. & Gunpowder,} 1 75 7 nee 45,000 
506,000 6,000 546,000|— Y. Hyson & Hyson, | 1 10} 549,000 7,000; 556,000 
1,424,000 11,000 1,435,000 H.skin & other green 85} 1,211,000 9,000} 1,226,000 
22.272,°00) 3,704,000 25,976, 000|Coffee, 15} 3,340,000; 556,000; 3,896,000 
1,264,600} 227,000 1,486,000/Cocoa, 18] 227,000 40,000! 267,000 
35,196,0..413,371,000 48,567,000|Sugar, Brown, 11} 3,871,000} 1,471,000} 5,342,000 
5,491,(0.7 1,009,000 6,500,000} —— White, &e. 17 933,000} 172,000; 1,105,000 
612,000 79,000 691,000] Almonds, 18 110,000 14,000 124,000 
876,006] 153,000 1,029,000\Currants, Figs & Prunes, 14 123,000 21,000 144,000 
3,496,000! 475,000 3,971,000 Raisins, 8 280,000 38,000} 318,000 
96,500} 60,000 156.000|Cheese. 25 24,000 15,000 39,000 
585,000 68,000 653,000iSeap, 13 76,000 9,000 8 5,000 
3,484,000} 602,600 4,086,000) Tallow, 15 523,000 90,000} 613,000 
1,367,000! 260,400 1,627,000) Pepper, 17 233,000 44,000 277,000 
23,000; 1,462,000 1,485,000) Pimento, 16 3,000} 254,000 237,000 
2,000 2,000 Mace, { 2 Cae. ecktsten 4,000 
25,000 3,000 28,000 Nutmegs, 2 50 62,000 8,000 70,000 
19,000 19,000 Cloves, 75 , ual alee 14,000 
181,000 4,000 185,000 Cassia and Cinnamon 65| 117,000 3,000} 120,000 
693,000 22,900 715,000) Indigo, 1 75} 1,212,000 39,000} 1,251,000 
267,000 43,000 310,000) Cotton, 25 66,000 11,000 77,V00 
233,000 75,000 3°8,000/Gunpowder, 30 70,000 22,000 92 000 
5,689,000} 2,026,000 7,715,000} ‘White & Red Lead, 11] 626,000} 223,000! 849,000 
318,600]: 273,000 591,000 Ochre, 3 10,000 8,000 18,000 
673,000} 992,000 1,665,000} Whiting, 1 7,000} 10,000 17,000 
407,000! 342,000 749,000] Spanish Brown, 13 6,000 5,000 11,008 
9,139,000] 4.70°,000} 15,841,000/Lead & lead manufac’res: 10 914,000} 470,000) 1,384,000 
567,000! 294,000 861,000/Cables and Cordage, 7 40,000 20,000 60,000 
340,000 33,000 373,000 Twine, 40 136,000 13,000 149,000 
79,000 79,000] Quicksilver, 50 40,000 hit bb 40,000 
275,500} 83, 500jcwt.| 359,000/Tron&Steel, bars, nails,&c} 4 75) 1,309,000} 396,000} 1,705,000 
117,000 13,000 130,000|'Hemp, 9 25) 1,083,000; 120,000} 1,203,000 
888,000} 499,000jbush| 1,387,000)Salt, 45 399,000} 225,000 624,000 
321,000}, 215,000 936,000/Coal, 30 96,000! 65,000} 161,000 
15,000 7,000}sq ft 22,000) Window Glass 10 150,000 70,000 220,000 
19,500 17,500} gr. 37,000) Bottles, 7 137,000} 122,000 259,000 
1,000 800!pair 1,800/ Boots, 6 6,000 5,000 11,000 
33,000 7,000 40,000/Shoes, 1 33,000 7,000 40,000 
1,300 13,000) M 14,300/Segars, 2 50 3,000 33,000 36,000 
— —— | —— Other art. of smallam’t. say 102,000; 41,000 143,000 
Total value of Goods imported that paid Duty, to which there 29,885.000) 8,055,000; 37,940,000 
remains to be added the amount of Free goeds, goods not re- os | 
ported at the Custom House, &c &c. | §& — 4120,368,000!/17,873,000: 238,241,008 
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6, , | ‘ Statement, by way of Estimate,. 
r Of the average value at home, and the foreign or actual cost of the importations of the United States, from 
~ | the Ist October, 1815, to 30th September, 1816. © 3 
ea Valuation in U. 3, exclusive of duty. “Real orfforeign cost to the United Satac® 
IMPORTED. In In ah: In me & “_ 
0 American Foreign Total. American Foreig:: | Total. 
vessels. | vessels. | vessels. vessels. - 
Goods paying duty ad # ohiahinoeh =: Sree g 
oF) a St ee ; 
0 val. official valuation. 90,500,009) 9 800,000/100,300,000 the U.S. 81,000,000] 9,000,004 90,000,000 
. —— add, tor goods =a 
this class not reported 
4 and reported at less {| 9900;000) ;-1,200,000' 9,700,000 8,000,000} 1,000,000} 9,000,000 
) than their value, say | 
4 Ae { TES Atay 2 
' 99,000,000} 11,000,000} 110,000000 89,900,000} 1 1,000,000} 99,000,000 











duties, valuation at ${ 29,900,000] | 8,000,000} 37,900,000] 44° °25t| 20,000,000] 8,000,000] 28,000,000 
average short price. — 


Goods paying tion ad 


| 








-— add for goods of 
this class not report- 900,000 300,000 1,200,000 700,000} 300,000; 1,000,000 
ed, say 
30,800,000) 8,399,900} 39,100,000 20,709,000 8,300,000 29,000,000 











Goods free of duty, of) = 
which no official ac- 
count is rendered, 
viz. copper, rN a= which cost 
Sost eute tatietion, | 1,500,000} 400,000] 1,900,000} the U. S.| 1,100,000] 400 000] 1,500,000 
drugs, dyewoods, : mm 
cork, &c. as per the 
tariff then in force, 
say 








——e _ becomes ithe 





cost paid, 


Totals, val. in U.S. short or due to 
price, 131,300,000; 19,700,000'151,000,000!foreigners.}110,800,000 18,700,000! 129,500,000 





























The real or foreign cost of the ad valorem goods is calculated at an average of ten per cent. less than 
the Custom House valuation: that of the other goods, not owned by foreigners, is calculated at one third 
less than their average current value, at a fair, short price, in the United States, at the time of importa- 
tion:—The allowance for free goods, and for goods undervalued and not reported at the Custom House, 


is thought not to be overrated, 








What interest foreigners owned in the amount of ad valorem goods is not ascertained; but for the pre. 
sent purpose, it is not material to know, as there is reason to believe that the proceeds of the sales there 
of in the United States, for foreign account, did ot exceed the original foreign cost:—It is estimated that 
of all the other goods, foreigners probably owned an amount equal to the amount of such goods as was 


imported in foreign vessels. 


And it is reckoned, that on the amount of our exports to foreign countries, during the same year, in 
vessels of the United States, a loss was sustained equal to the aggregate of their freights, so that there 
were no profits to be invested in foreign countries to swell the amount of our imports. 





And as the amount of our imports had likewise the previous year considerably surpassed the amount of 
our exports, it is not to be supposed that there was any great balance of American capital left in foreign 
countries to create such an “xcess of importations in 1816, It may be said that the great influx of emi- 
grants with some property, contributed in a small degree to augment the imports, and by so much the 
balance of trade against us was diminished;—as also by the amount of such debts due to foreighers as ° 
may have been liquidated by acts of insolvency: but it was increased again on the other hand by the a= 
mount of specie imported as merchandize during the same time, which was not inconsiderable:—~Then, 





The total of the importations into the United States, in 1816, is estimated to 


have cost the United States, $ 129,500,000 
The total of exportations from the same, to have produced to the U. S. 81,900,000 





Apparent balance of trade against the United States, in 1816, being a debt of 
so much incurred to foreign countries, _to be {liquidated with specie, or $47,600,002. 
by the exportations of subsequent years. 
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CONGRESS. 


OBENING OF TAE SECOND S¥SSiON OF TUR FIFTEENTH 
CONGRESS. 
IN SENATE. 
ins monnvayY, Nov. 16, 1818. 

At meridian, Mr Gariwanv, of South Carolina, 
the president pro tempore of the senate, took the 
ehair, and the secretary having called over the 
soll, the. following gentlemen answered to their 
Rames 

From Vew Hemshire, Mr. Morrill. 

Massachusetts, Mr. Mellen. 

Rhode Island, Mr. Burrill. 

Vermont, Mr. Tichenor, Mr. Palmer. 

Connecticut, Mr. Daggett. 

NewYork, Mr. King. Mr. Sanford. 

New Jersey, Me Wilson ane Mr. Dickerson. 

. Pansylvania, Mr. Lacock and Mr. Reberts. 

Delaware, Not present. 

Maryland, Mr. Goldsborough. 

Virginia, Mr. Barbour and Mr. Eppes. 

North Carolina, Mr. Macon. 

South Carolina, Mr. Gaillard and Mr. Smith. 

Georgia, Not present. 

‘Tennessee, Mr. Williams, Mr. Eaton. 

Ohie, Mr. Ruggles. 

- Louisiana, Mr. Fromentin and Mr. Johnson. 

Indiana, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Noble. 

Mississippi, Mr. Williams and Mr. Leake. 

A quorum being present, a message was sent to 
the house of representatives, notifying that body of 
the fact. 

A committee was appointed, jointly with acom- 
mittee to be appointed by the other house, for the 
purpose of waiting on the president of the United 
Biates, to inform him that the two houses were 
organized, &c. Messrs. Mucon and Daggett were 
appointed of the committee on the part of the se- 
nate. 

- 4 committee of engrossed bills was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Ruggles, Dickerson and Mor- 
will, 

A committee ofaccounts was appointed, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Lacock, Daggett and Dickerson. 

Mr. Morrill offered a resolution for appointing a 
joint library committee, and Mr. Wilson a resolu- 
tion for appointing a chaplain to each house, both 
of. which resolutions received their first reading 
—and, after adopting the usual rule respecting 
newspapers, 

The senate adjourned. 


A. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

" Monday, \ov. 16.—At 12 v’clock precisely, Mr, 
Speaker Cuax took the chair. 

The roll being called over by the clerk, it ap- 
peared that the following members were present, 
Viz.. 

New Hampshire-—Messrs. Butler Clagett, Hale, 
Livermore, Parrott, Upham. 

_ Massachusetis.—Messrs. Adams, Gage, Holmes, 
Jona. Mason, Morton, Orr, Rice, Ruggles, Samp- 
gon, Shaw, Silsbee, Whitman. 

Rhode Island.—Mr. Boss. 

Connecticut.— Messrs. Huntingdon, Moseley, Pit- 
kin, Terry, Williams. 

Vermont.— Messrs. Allen, Crafts, Hunter, Merrill, 
Rich, Richards. 

New York.—Messrs. Comstock, Cushman, Has- 
brouck, Herkimer, Hubbard, Irvine, Kirtland, Law- 
yer, Palmer, Savage, Schuyler, Scudder, Storrs, 
Tallmadge, Taylor, Townsend, Westerlo, Wilkin, 
Williams. 


. 


New Jersey.—Messrs, Bateman, Bennett, Bloom- 
field, Kinsey, Linn, Southard. 

Pennsylvania.—Messrs. Anderson, Baldwin, Bo. 
dei, Darlington, Hopkinson, W. P. Maclav, Mar. 
chand, Moore, Murray, Ogle, Patterson, Rogers, 
Sergeant, Seybert, Tarr, Wallace, Whiteside, Wil- 
son. 

Delaware.—None present. 

Maryland.—Meéssrs. Bayley, Culbreth, Herbert, 
Little, Peter, Reed, S. Smith, Stuart. 

Virginia.—Messrs. Austin, Barbour, Burwell, 
Floyd, Garnett, Lewis, M’Coy, Mercer, H. Nelson, 
Newton, Pindall, Pleasants, Smith, Tucker, : 

North Carolina.—Messrs. Edwards, Hall, Mum- 
ford, Sawyer, Settle, Slocumb, Smith, Stewart, 
Walker, Williams. 

South Carolina.—Messrs. Bellinger, Middleton, 
Tucker. : 
z eta s Cook, Crawford, Forsyth, Ter- 
rill. 

Kentucky.——Messrs, Desha, Johtson, New, 
Quarles, Robertson, Speed, Trimble, Walker. 

Terinessee.— Messrs. Claiborne, Jones, Rhea. 

Ohio.—Messrs. Campbell and Harrison. 

Indiana.— Mr. Hendricks. 

Mississippi.—Mr. Poindexter. 

Illinois. —Not present. 

Missouri territory—Mr. Scott. 

Alabama,—Mr. Crowell. 

The following members, elected to supply va- 
canciés in the house, also appeared and took their 
seats, Viz. 

From Massachusetts—Enoch Lincoln, vice Mr. 
Parris, resigned. 

From Connecticut—Sylvester Gilbert, vice Mr. 
Holmes, resigned. 

From Pennsylvania—Samuel Moore, vice Mr. 
Ingham, resigned—and Jacob Hotsteter, vice Mr. 
Spangler, resigned. 

From Virginia—John Pegram, vice Mr. Good- 
wyn, deceased. 

From Louisiana—Thomas Butler, vice Mir. Ro- 
bertson, resigned, 

A quorum being present— 

Messages were exchanged with the senate to 
that effect. 

Messrs. Taylor and Baldwin were appointed on 
the part of this house, on the joint committee for 
waiting on the president. 

_ The Speaker laid before the house the constitu- 
tion of the state of Illinois—which was ordered to 
be printed. 

After the usual order respecting newspapers, 
&ec. &e. 


The house adjourned to 11 o’clock to mdrrow. 
OFFICERS OF T&R SENATE. 
Joux Gaitiann, President pro-tempore, 
Charles Cutts, Secretary. 
Mountjoy Baily, Sergeant at arms. 
Henry Times, Doorkeeper. : 
OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Henry Cray, Speaker. 
Thomas Dougherty, Clerk. 
Thomas Dunn, Sergeant at arms, 
Thomas Claxton, Doorkeeper. 
Benjamin Burch, Assistant do. 

In the Senate, all committees are appointed by 
ballot; in the house of representatives, by the Speae 
ker. 

The clerks in the offices of the two houses are 
appointed by the secretary and clerk of each house 
respectively. 





The officers of the senate are elected to serve 
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during pleasure; those of the house of representatives, 
biennially, at the commencement of the first ses- 
sion of each congress, to serve until the commence- 
ment of the first session of congress ensuing. \ 





' Wasurxetos, Nov. 17. 
This day, at 12 o’clock, the PrasipenT OF THE 
Unrrep States transmitted to both houses of con- 
gress, by his secretary, Mr. J. J. Monroe, the fol- 


for other classes of Claims, or for the settlement 
of boundaries. ‘Fhese subjects have again beqp 
brought under consideration in both oe 
no agreement has been entered into respecting them. 
In the mean time, events have occurred, which 
clearly prove the ill effect of the policy, whick‘that 
government has so long pursued, on the friendly re- 
lations of the two countries which, it is presumed, 
it is at least of as much importance to Spain, as to 


lowing . . 
MESSAGE: 
Fellew-citizens of the senate, 
‘and of the house of representatives: 

The auspicious circumstances, under which you 
will commence the duties of the present session, 
will lighten the burden, inseparably from the high 
trust committed to you. The fruits of the earth 
have been unusually abundant; comfnerce has fou- 
rished; the revenue has exceeded the most favora-' 
ble anticipation, and peace and amity are preserv- 
ed with foreign nations, on conditions just and 
honorable to our country. For these inestimable 
blessing, we cannot but be grateful to that Pro- 
vidence which watches over the destinies of na- 
tions. 

As the term limited for the operation of the com- 
mercial convention with Great Britain will expire 
early in the month of July next, and it was deemed 
important that there should be no interval, during 
which, that portion of our commerce which was 
provided for by that convention should not be re- 
gulated, either by arrangement between the two 
governments, or by the authority of congress, the 
mimister of the United States at London was in- 
stucted, early in the last summer, to inyite the at- 
tention of the British government to the subject, 
with a view to that object. He was instructed to 
propose, also, that the aegociation which it was 
wished to open, might extend to the general com- 
merce of the two countries, and to every other in- 
terest and unsettled difference between them; par- 
ticularly to those relating to impressment,the fishe- 
ries, and boundaries, in the hope that an arrange- 
ment might be made, oa principles of reciprocal 
advantage, which might comprehend, and provide, 
in a satisfactory manner, for all these bigh con- 
cerns. I have the satisfaction to state, that the 
proposal was received, by the British government, 
in the spirit which prompted it; and that a nego- 
ciation has been opened at London, embracing ail 
these objects. On full consideration of the great 

extentand magnitude of the trust, it was yg. 
proper to cominit it to aot less than two of our dis- 
tinguished citizens, and, in consequence, the envoy 
extraordinary and winister plenipotentiary of the 
United States, at Paris, has been associated with 
our envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentia- 
ry, at London; to both of whom corresponding in- 
tructions have been given,and they are now engaged 
in the discharge of its duties. It is proper to add, 
that,to prevent any inconvenience resulting from the 
delay to a negociation on so many important sub- 
jects, it was agreed, before entering on it, that the 
existing convention should be conunued for a term 
not less than eight years. 
Our rejations with Spain remain nearly in the 
state in which they were ai the close of the last ses- 
sion. The convention of 1802, providing for the 
adjustment of a certain portion of the claims of our 
citizens for injuries sustained by spoliation, and so 


, 


the United States, to maintain. A state of things 
has existed in the Floridas, the tendency of which 
has been obvious to all whe have paid the slightest 


Throughout the whole of those provinces to which 
the Spanish title extends, the government of Spajn 
has searcely been felt. Its authority bas been con- 
fined, almost exclusively, tothe walls of Pensacola 
and St. Augustine, within which only small garri- 
sons have been maintained. Adventurers from everg 
country, fugitives from justice, and absconding 
slaves, have found an asylum there. Several tribes 
of Indians, strong in the number of their warriors, 
remarkable for their ferocity, and whose settle- 
ments extend to our limits, inhabit those provinces. 
These different hordes of people, connected to- 
gether, disregarding, on the side, the authority of 
Spain, aud protected, on the other, by an imaginary 
line which separates Florida from the United-States, 
have violated our laws prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of slaves, have practised various frauds on our- 
revenue, and committed every kind of outrage on 
our peaceable citizens, which their proximity to us 
enabled them to perpetrate. The invasion of Ame- 
lia Island last year, by a small band of adventurers, 
not excexling one hundred and: fifty in number, 
who wrested it from the inconsiderable Spanish 
force stationed there, and held it several months, 
during which, a single feeble effort only was made 
to recover it, which failed, clearly proves how com- 
pletely extinct the Spanish authority had become, 
as the conduct of those adventurers, while in pos- 
session of the island, as distinctly shews the perni- 
cious purposes for which their combination had 
been formed. , 
This country had, in fact, become the theatre of 
every species of lawiess adventure. With little 
population of its own, the Spanish authority almost 
exiinct, and the colonial governments in a state of 
revolution, having no pretention to it, and suffi- 
ciently employed in their own concerns, it was, in a 
great measure, derelict, and the object of cupidity, 
to every adventurer. A system of buccaneering 
was rapidly organizing over it, which menaced in 
its conscqeunces, the lawful commerce of every na- 
tion, end puariicularly of the United States; while it 
presnted a temptation to every people, on whose 
seduction its success principally depended. Ia re- 
gard to the United States, the pernicious effect of 
this unlawful combigation, was not confined to the 
ocean; the Indian tribes bave constituted the ef- 
fective force in Florida. With these tribes these 
adventurers had formed, at an early period, a con- 
nection, with a view to avail themselves of that 
force to promote their own projects of accumula. 
tion and aggrandizement. It is to the interference 
of some of these adventurers, in misrepresenting 
the claims and tit!es of the Indians to land, and in 
practising on their savage propensities, that the 
Seminole war is principally to be traced. Men 
who thus connect themselves with savage commu- 


7 


long suspended by the Spanish government, has at | nities, and stimulate them to war, which is always 


tength been ratified by it; but no arrangement has 


attended on their part with acts of barbarity the 





yet been made for the payment of another portion 


most shocking, deserve to be viewed in a worse 


of like claims, net legs extensive er wetl founded; er [light than the savages. ‘They woutd certainly fete 


attention to the progress of affairs in that quarter. . 
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no claim to an immunity from the punishment, 
which, according to the rules ofiwarfare practised by 
the savages, might justly be inflicted on the sa- 
vages themselves. | 


from making an indemnity to our citizens, for so 
long a time, from her treasury, for their losses by 
spoliation, and otherwise, 1t was always in her 
power to have provided it, by the cession of this 
territory. Of this, her government has been repeat- 
edly apprized; and the cession was the more to have 
been anticipated, as Spain must have known thai, 
in ceding it, she would, in effect, cede what had 

ecome of little value to her, and would likewise 
relieve herself from the important obligation se. 
cured by the treaty of 1795, and all other compro- 
mitments respecting it. If the United States, from 
consideration of these embarrassiments, declined 
pressing their claims in a spirit of hostility, the 
motive ought, at least, to have been duly appre- 
ciated by the government of Spain. It is well 
known to her government, that oiher powers have 
made to the United States an indemnity for like 
losses, sustained by their citizens at the same epoch. 

There is, nevertheless, a limit beyond which 
this spirit of amity and forbearance can, in no in 
stance, be justified. If it was proper, to rely on 
amicable negociation, for an iademnity for losses, 
it would not have been so, to have permitted the 
inability of Spain to fulfil ber engagements, and to 
sustain her authority in the Floridas, to be pervert- 
ed by foreign adventurers and savages, to purposes 
so destructive to the lives of our fellow citizens, 
and the highest interests of the United States. 
The right of self-defence never ceases. It is 
among the most sacred, and alike necessary to na- 
tions and individuals. And, whether the attack be 
made by Spain, herself, or by those who abuse her 
power, its obligation is not the less strong.— 
"The invaders of Amelia Island had assumed a po- 
pular and respected title, under which they might 
approach and wound us. As their object was dis- 
tinctly seen, and the duty imposed on the exe- 
cutive, by an existing law, was profoundly feit, 
that mask was not permitted to protect them. It 
was thought incumbent on the United States, to 
suppress the establishment, and it was accordingly 
done.. The combination in Florida, for the unlaw- 
ful purposes stated, the acts perpetrated by that 
combination, and, above all, the incitement of the 
indians, to massacre our fellow citizens, of every 
age, and of both sexes, merited a like treatment, 
and received it. In pursuing these savages to an 
imaginary line, in the woods, it would have been 
the height of folly to have suffered that line to pro- 
tect them. Had that been done, the war could 
never cease. Even if the territory bad been, ex. 
clusively, that of Spain, and her power complete 
over it, we had a right, by the law of nations, to 
follow the enemy on it, and to subdue him there. 
But the territory belonged, in a certain sense at 
least, to the savage enemy, who inhabited it, the 
power of Spain had ceased to exist over it, and 
protection was sought, under her title, by those 
who had committed on our citizens hostilities, 
which she was bound, by treaty, to have prevented, 
but had not the power to prevent: ‘To have stop- 
ped at that line, would have given new encourage- 
ment to these savages, end new vigor to the whole 
combination existing there, in the prosecution of 
all its pernicious purposes. 

In suppressing the establishment at Amelia Iviand, 
no unfriendliness was manifested towards Spain, 


wrested it fromher. The measure, it is true, was 
not adopted in concert with the Spanis) govern. 
ment, or those in author‘'tity under it, because, in 


If the embarrassments of Spain prevented he 4 transactions connected with the war, in which 
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Spain and her colonies are engaged, it was thought 
preper, in doing justice to the United States, to 
maintain a strict impartiality towards fe the bel. 
ligerent parties, without consulting acting in 
concert with either. I: gives me pleasure to state 
that the government of Buenos Ayres and Venezue- 
la whose names were assumed, have explicitly dis- 
‘claimed all participation in those measures, and. 
even the knowledge of them, until communicated 
by this government, and have also-expressed their 
satisfaction, that a course of proceeding had been 
suppressed, which, if justly imputable to them, 
would dishonor their cause. 

In authorising major general Jackson to enter 
Florida, in pursuit of the Seminoles, care was taken 
not to encroach onthe rights of Spain. I regret to’ 
have to add, that, in executing this order, facts 
were disclosed, respecting the conduct of the offi- 
cers of Spain, in authority there, in encouraging 
the war, furnishing munitions of war, and other 
supplies to carry it on, and in other acts not less 
markrd, which evineed ther participation in the 
hostile purposes of that combination, and justified 
the confidence, with which it inspired the savages, 
that by those »fficers they would be provected. A 
conduct so incompatible with the friendly relations 
existing between the two countries, particularly 
with the positive obligation ofthe 5th article of the 
treaty of 1795, by which Spain was bound to re- 
strain, even by force, those savages, from acts of 
hostility against the United Sta‘es, could not fail 
to excite surprise. The commanding general was 
convinced that he should fail in his object, that he 
should, io effect, accomplish nothing, if he did not 
deprive those savages of the resource on which 
they had calculated, and of the protection on which 
they had relied, in making the war. As all the 
documents, relating to this occurrence, will be 
laid before congress, it is not necessary to enter 
into further detail respecting it. 

Although the reasons which induced major ge- 
neral Jackson to take these posts were duly appre- 
ciated, there was, nevertheless, no hesitation iti 
deciding on the course which it became the go- 
vernment to pursue. As there was reason to believe 
that the commanders of these posts had violated 
their instructions, there was no disposition to im- 
pute to their government a conduct so unprovoked 
and hostile.—An order was in consequence issued 
to the general in command there to deliver the 
posts—Pensacola, unconditionally, to any person 
duly authorised to receive it; and St. Marks, which 
is in the heart of the Indian country, on the arrival 
ofa competent forceto defend it against those sa- 
vages and their associates. | 

In entering Florida to suppress this combination, 
no idea was entertained of hostility to Spain, and, 
however justifiable the commanding general was, 
in consequence of the misconduct of the Spanish 
officers, in entering St. Marks and Pensacola, to 
terminate it by proving to the savages and their 
associates, that they could not be protected, even 
there; yet, the amicable relations existing between 
the United Staves and Spain could not be altered 
by ibat act alone. By ordering the restitution of 
the posts those relations were preserved. To & 
change of them the power of the executive is deem; 
ed incompetent. It is vested in congress enly. 

By this measure, so promptly taken, due respect 





because the post was taken from a force which had 


was shewn to the government of Spain. The mis- 
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conduct of her officers has not been imputed to her. 
She was enabled to review with candor her rela- 
tions with the United States, and her own situation, 
‘particularly in respect to the territory in question, 
with the dangers inseparable from it; and regard - 
ing the losses wehave sustained, for which indem- 
nity has been so long withheld, and the injuries 
we have suffered through that territory, and her 
means Of redress, she was likewise enabled to 
take, with honor, the course best calculated to do 
justice to the United States, afidto promote her 
own welfare. 

Copies of the instructions tothe commanding 
general; of his correspondence with the secretary 
of war, explaining his motives and justifying his 
conduct, with a copy of the proceedings of the 
courts martial, in the trial of Arbuthnot and Am- 
bristie; and of the correspondence between the 
secretary of state and the minister plenipotentiary 
ef Spain near this government; and of the minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States, at Madrid, 
with the government of Spain, will be laid before 
congress. 

The civil war, which has so long prevailed be- 
tween Spain and the provinces in South America, 
still continues without any prospect of its speedy 
termination. The information respecting the con- 
dition of those countries, which has been collected 
by the commissioners, recently returned from 
thence, wail be laid before congress, in copies of 
their reports, with such other information as has 
been received from other agents of the United 
States. 

It appears, from these communications, that the. 
government uf Buenos Ayres declared itself inde- 
pendent in July 1816, having previously exercised 
the power of an independent government, though 
in the name of the king of Spain, from the year 
181U: that the Bunda Oriental, Entre Reos, and 
Paraguay, with the city of Santa Fee, all of which 
are also independent, are unconnected witli the 
present government of Buenos Ayres; that Chili has | 
declared itself independent, and is closely connect- 
ed with Buenos Ayres; that Venezuela has also de- 
Clared itself independent, and now maintains the 
couflict with various success; and that the remain- 
ing parts of South America, except Monte Video, 
and such other portions of the eastern bank of the 
La Plata as areheld by Portugal, are still in pos- 
session of Spain, or in a certain degree under her 
influence. 

By a circular note addressed by the ministers of 
Spain to the allied powers, with whom they are 
accredited, it appears that the allies have un- 
dertaken to mediate between Spain and the 
Seuth American provinces, and that the manner 
and ex:ent of their interposition would be settled 
by a congress, which was tohave metai Aix-la- 
Chapelle in September last. From the general po- 
licy and course of proceeding observed by the al- 
Ked powers, in regard to this contest, it is inferred 
that they will confine their interposition to the ex- 
pression of their sentiments: abstaining from the 
application of force. Istate this impression, that 
foree will not be applie.:, with the greater satisfac- 
tion, because it is a course more consistent with 
jusuce, and likewise authorises a hope, that the ca- 
lamities of tie war will be confined tothe parties 
only, and will be of shorter duration. 

From the view taken of this subject, founded on 
all the information that we have been aLle to obtain, 
there is good cause to be'satisfied with the course 
heretofore pursued by the U. Siates in regard to 


—<———e 
adhere to it, especially, in the present state of af- 
fairs. 

I have great satisfaction in stating, that our rela- 
tions with France, Russia, and other powers, con- 
tinue on the most friendly basis. 

In our domestic concerns.we have ample canse 
of satisfaction. The receipts into the treasury, 
during the tbree first quarters of the year, have ex. 
ceeded seventeen millions of dollars. 

After satisfying all the demands which have 
been made under existing appropriations, includ- 
ing the final extinction of the old six per cent 
stock, and the redemption of a moiety of the Loui- 
siana debt, it is estimated that. there will remain 
in the treasury, on the first day of January next, 
more than two millions of dollars. 

I: is ascertained that the gross revenue which 
has accrued from the customs during the same pe- 
riod amounts toe twenty-one millions of dollars, 
and that the revenue of the whole year may be es- 
timated at not less than twenty six millions.—The 
sale of the public lands during the year has also 
greatly exceeded both in quantity and price, that 
of any former year; and there is just reason to ex- 
pect a progressive improvement in that source of 
revenue. 


It is gratifying to know, that, although the annu- 


the last session of congress, providing for revolu- 
tionary pensions, to an amount about. equal to the 
proceeds of the internal duties, which were then 
repealed, the revenue for the ensuing year will be 
proportienably augmented, and that, whilst the 
public expenditure will probably remain stationary, 
each successive year will add to the national re- 
sources, by the ordinary increase of our population, 
and by the gradual developement of our latent 
sources of national prosperity. * 

The strict execution of the revenue laws, result- 
ing principally from the salutary provisions of the 
act of the 20th of April last, amending the several 
collection laws, has, it is presumed, secured to de- 
mestic manufactures allthe relief that can be de- 
rived fromthe duties, which have been imposed 
upon foreign merchandise, for their protection. 
Under the influence of tlus relief, severai branehes 
of this important national interest have assumed 
greater activity, and, although it is hoped that 
others will gradually reviv=, and ultimately triumph 
over every obstacle, yet the expediency of grant- 
ing further protection is submitted to your consi- 
deration. 

The measures of defence, authorised by exist- 
ing laws, have been pursued with the zeal and ac- 
tivity due to so important am object, and with alf 
the despatch practicable in so extensive and great 
an underiaking. ‘The survey of our maritime and 
injJand frontiers has been continued; and at the 
points where it was decided to erect fortifications, 
the work has been commenced, and, in some in- 
stances, considerable progress has been miade. In 
compliance with resolutions of the last session, the 
board of commissioners were directed to examine 
i> a particular manner the paris of the coast there- 
in designated, and to report their opinion of the 
most suitable sites for two naval depots. This work 
is ia a train of execution. The opinion of the 


boar. on this subject, witha plan of all the works 
necessary to a general system of defence, so far as 
it has been furmed, will be laid before congress, in 
areport from the proper department, as soon as it 
can b» prepared. 

I; conformi y with the appropriations of the last 
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paw tribe of Indians, inhabiting the country on the 
Arkansaw, and with the Great and Little Osages 
north of the White river; with the tribes in the 
state of Indiana; with the several tribes within the 
state of Ohio, and the Michigan territory; and with 
the Chickasaws; by which very extensive cessions 
of territory have been made to the U. States. Ne- 
fociations are now depending with the tribes in the 
Hlinols territory, and with the Choctaws, by which 
itis €xpected that other extensive cessions will 
be male. I take great interest in stating that‘the 
cessions already made, which are considered so 
important to the U. States, have been obtained on 
conditions very satisfactory to the Indians. 

With a view tothe security of our inland fron- 

tiers, ithas been thought expedient to establish 
strong posts at the mouth of the Yellow Stone ri- 
ver, and at the Mandan village, on the Missouri; 
and at the mouth or St. Peters, on the Mississippi, 
at no great distance from our northern boundaries. 
Itcan hardly be presumed, while such posts are 
maintained in the rear of the Indian tribes, that 
they will venture to attack our peaceable inhabi- 
tants. A strong hope is entertained that this mea- 
sure will likewise be producfive of much good to 
the tribes themselves; especially in promoting the 
great object of their civilization. Experience has 
clearly demonstrated, that independent savage cont- 
munities cannot long exist within the limits ofa ci- 
vilized population. The progress of the latter has 
almost invariably terminated inthe extinetion of 
the former, especially of the tribes belonging to 
our portion of this hemisphere, among whom, lof- 
tiness of sentiment, and gallantry in action, have 
been conspicuous. To civilize them, and even to 
prevent their extinction, it seems to be indispensi- 
ble, that their independence, as communities, 
should cease, and that the contro! of the United 
States over them should be complete and undis- 
puted. The hunter state will then be more easily 
abandoned, and recourse will be had to the acqui- 
sition and culture of land, and to other pursuits 
tending to dissolve the ties which cannect them 
together as a savage community, and to give a new 
character to every individual. I present this sub- 
ject to the consideration of congress, on the pre 
sumption that it may be found expedient and prac- 
ticable to adopt some benevolent provisions, having 
these objects in view, relative to the tribes within 
our settlements. 

It has been necessary, during the present year, to 
maintain a strong naval force in the Mediterranean, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and to send some public 
ships along the southern coast and to the Pacific 
ocean. By these means, amicable relations with the 
Barbary powers have been preserved, our com- 
merce has been protected, and our rights respect- 
ed. The augmentation of our navy is advancing, 
with a steady progress, towards the limit contem- 
plated by law. 

I communicate, with great satisfaction, the acces- 
sion of another state, Lilinois, to our union; because 
{ preceive, from the proof afforded by the additions 
aiready made,the regular progress and sure consum- 
ination ofa policy, of which history affords no ex- 
ample, and of which the good effect cannot be too 
highly estimated. By extending cur government, 
on the principles of our constitution, over the vast 
territory within our limits, on the Lakes and the 
Mississippi, and its numerous streams, new life and 
vigor are infused into every part of our system. By 
increasing the number of the states, the contidence 
of the state governments in their own security is in- 
creased, and their jealousy of the national govern- 
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ment proportionably diminished. The impracti. 
Gability of one consolidated government for this 
great and growing nation will be more apparent, 
and will be universelly admitted. Ircapable of ex: 
ercising local authority, except for general purpo- 
ses, the general government will no longer be 
dreaded. In those c.ses of a local nature, and for 
all the great purposes for which it was instituted, 
its autherity will be cherished. Each government 
will acquire new force and a greater freedom of 
action, within its proper spliere. Other inestimable 
advantages will follow: our produce will be aug- 
mented to an incalculable amount, in articles of the 
greatest value for domestic use and foreign com- 
merce. Our navigation will, in like degree, be in- 
creased—and, as the shipping of the Atlantic states 
will be employed in the transportation of the vast 
produce of the western country, even those parts of 
the United States which are the most remote from 
each other will be further bound together by the 
strongest ties which mu‘ual interest can create. 

The situation of this district, it is thought, re- 
quires the attention of congress. By the constitu. 
tion, the power of legislation is exclusively vested 
in the congress of the United States. In the exer- 
cise of thi power, in which the people have no par- 
| ticipation, congress legislate in all cases, directly, 
on the local concerns of the district. As this is a 
departure, for a special purpose, from the general 
principles of our system, it may merit considera- 
tion, whether an arrangement better adapted to the 
principles of our government and to the particular 
interest of the people may not be devised, which 
will never infringe the constitution nor affect the 
object which the provision in question was intend- 
ed to secure. The growing population, already 
considerable, and the increasing business of the 
district, which it is believed already interferes with 
the deliberations of congress on great national con- 
cerns, furnish additional motives for recommend ing 
this subject to your consideration. 
|} When we view the great blessings with which 
our country has been favored, those which we now 
enjoy, and the means which we possess of handing 
them down, unimpaired, to our latest posterity, 
our attention is irresistably drawn to the source 
from whence they flow. Let us then unite in offer- 
ing our most grateful acknowledgements for these 
blessings, to the Divine Author of all geod. 

. JAMES ‘MON ROE. 

November 17th, 1818. 
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The National Intelligence of Wednesday says— 
In both houses, the president’s message was yester- 
day received and read. In the house of represen- 
tatives, it was, on motion of Mr. Vewfton, referred 
to a committee of the whole, on the state of the 
union. : 


Accompanying the president’s message yester- 
day, were transinitted to congress sundry doct- 
ments relating to the state of the South American 
republics, including the reports of the commission- 
ers of the United States recently returned from 
those countries. They shall be laid before our rea- 
ders as early as possible; as shall, when they come 
to hand, the other documents referred to in the 
message. 
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(<PWe are here forced to break, off short—six 
pages more would hardly get in the matter prepar- 
ed. The president’s message was referred as usual, 
to committees—the particulars hereafter. 
else ofimpurtance tracsactedz 
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